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44 Times He Has 
Risked His Life 

All For a Dog 


B 


retain ’s champion rescuer of trapped dogs is Mr Charlie 
Phillips, of Leedstown in Cornwall; forty-four of them— 
pomeranians, terriers, spaniels, retrievers, and sheep dogs—has 
he snatched from the jaws of death. 

Charlie has just added another bronze medal and certificate 
to his proud collection of awards for rescuing dogs from dis¬ 
used Cornish mine shafts ; and although he will soon be 70 he 
is ready to risk his life and limbs again, if necessary. “ 1 feel 
I am getting too old for much more of it,” he told a C N 
correspondent. “ Still, so long as I can move about I shall 
never leave a dog to starve and perish down below.” _ 


For 32 years he has responded 
to every seek-and-save call, un¬ 
daunted by many narrow escapes, 
for he loves dogs. 

Once, while searching for one 
90 feet beneath the surface, he 
heard, loud, eKcited barking. 

The Rescuer Rescued 

The animal, on a ledge, just 
above water, was so overjoyed 
at seeing him that he lunged 
forward eagerly, striking Charlie 
in the chest and sending him 
sprawling into the water, well 
out- of depth. Then some¬ 
thing happened which Charlie 
will, never forget. The dog, seem¬ 
ing to understand his plight, 
leaned over, caught his coat 
between his teeth, and pulled 
him out. Then the rope crew 
above hauled them both to safety. 

Most shafts are in remote 
places, and it is not unusual for 
a dog to be imprisoned for several 
days before a passer-by hears a 
cry of distress and sends for 
Charlie. A dog which had spent 
eleven days swimming in the 
water or resting on a projection 
in a shaft, 132 feet deep, was 
thin and frail but still barking 
when Charlie at last recovered it. 
But the dog lived for years after¬ 
wards. 

Of all Charlie’s adventures, 
perhaps the most hazardous was 
when he went to the help of two 
dogs in the same shaft. The 
shaft was old and crumbly, and 
there was grave risk of being 
struck by falling stones, rocks, or 
timber, and of the walls caving 
in. At first a broccoli crate was 
lowered in the hope that the 
“prisoners ” would clamber into 
it, but the crate got jammed and 
had to be withdrawn. 

Agonising Moments 

Then Charlie went down,-crate 
and all. Having found the dogs, 
he put them in the crate and 
signalled to be hoisted. The 
operation went according to plan 
until, looking up, he was horri¬ 
fied to see the crate stuck again 
within six feet of the top. As ' 
the rope crew tugged away, he 
was pelted with stones and earth. 
For a few agonising moments it 
seemed as if everything was fall¬ 
ing. Fortunately the crate was 
freed at last and Charlie was 
hauled up with only minor 
injuries. 

“In those old and decayed 
shafts which have not been used 
for generations there is always 
the fear of walls collapsing,” he 
says. . “You never know what to 
expect.” Charlie makes light of 


it all, but to those who man the 
rope by which he makes his 
rescues, and to thpse who look 
on, he is a hero well deserving 
of all the awards the RSPCA 
have given him. 

Men like him will always be. 
needed so long as old shafts are 
ineffectively sealed and guarded. 
Scores of openings are properly 
closed with timber and fenced 
with wire, but others have little 
or no covering at all, just hidden 
by bracken or bramble, and it is 
so easy for a dog, chasing Brer 
Rabbit, to fall in. Meanwhile, 
however, if there is a life in peril 
down below, depend upon it there 
.is always a Charlie Phillips 
somewhere about! 


Life From the 
Dead Sea 

'J'he best-known feature of 
Transjordan, over which 
King Abdullah now rules, is the 
Dead Sea. 

Called the Dead Sea because 
no fish can live in it, it belies 
its name by . giving life to the 
agricultural lands of Britain and 
the Dominions. This it does by 
supplying them with the mineral 
muriate of potash, or potassium 
chloride, which is an essential 
ingredient of plant foods and 
one of our most important 
fertilisers. It is now disclosed 
that in the war it helped to stave 
off our starvation when supplies 
of German potash failed. 

Captain Parry Marshall, who 
has just returned from visiting 
it, describes how the potash is 
extracted, not from the Dead 
Sea’s surface but from 175 feet 
below it. The water from that 
depth is pumped up into shallow 
pans where it evaporates, leaving 
a deposit of crude potash. This 
is then removed to the main 
works, on the site of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, the cities of which we 
read in the Bible. 

Not only potassium chloride, 
6ut bromine also is extracted, 
and is supplied to the fire¬ 
extinguishing apparatus in aero¬ 
planes. Captain Marshall notes 
that on this site of such ancient 
disturbance, Jews and Arabs- 
work together in complete amity. 


The Spy Message in 
a Full Stop 

A Marvel of Photography 

l_Jow the dot of an i or a full stop could contain a message of 
1 1 considerable length in wartime espionage has been 
revealed by Mr Edgar .Hoover, chief of the U S Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. By a marvellous refinement of photography 
the Germans had perfected a method of copying a document 
on a photographic film which was so tiny that it could be sub¬ 
stituted for the dot of an i or a full stop in a quite innocent¬ 
looking message, and for a long time this secret method of 
conveying information to enemy agents defied all efforts to 
detect it. . ' 


The first example of these 
photographed messages was, of 
course, during the Franco-Ger¬ 
man war, when a French 
scientist, M. Dagron, sent 
messages during the siege of Paris 
in 1871 to the outside world. 
Messages were set up in type, and 
reduced by photography to so 
tiny a size that a bundle weigh¬ 
ing only fifteen grains, which 
could be carried comfortably by a 
carrier pigeon, could be made to 
contain 80,000 words, or five or six 
copies of the Children’s News¬ 
paper. 

Immense • progress has been 
made since those days in what 
are. called fine-grain emulsions— 
sensitive coatings for photo¬ 
graphic films which make it 


In A Sylvan Glade of London Town 



Ring-a-Ring of Roses Beneath the Trees in Hyde Park 


possible to record extra fine 
detail. And so it came about that, 
in the space of .the dot of an i, 
large documents could be copied 
under the microscope, reducing 
down instead of enlarging . up. 
These innocent photographic dots 
were inserted, With a needle and 
an adhesive into ordinary letters. 
For a long time they passed un¬ 
noticed, and baffled the famous 
American Federal Bureau of Iti- 
vestigatibri; says Mr Hoover, in 
telling the full story in Readers 
Digest.' V 

v Much in Little 

. The. '-spy’s-: typed messages 
were first photographed with a 
miniature camera to about the 
size of a postage stamp, and then; 
through a reversed microscope, 
this image was copied so that the 
whole thing .became reduced to 
the size of a pin point. Yet so 
perfect was the photography that 
the dot could later be enlarged 
up to the full size—again by 
photography—when - it became 
■ perfectly legible. 

These fine-grained films are to¬ 
day proving of great value in 
many branches of scientific in¬ 
vestigation and engineering, and 
as is the case with so many war¬ 
time inventions and discoveries, 
are likely to help industry when 
applied to peacetime purposes. 

Comfort in the 
Crow’s Nest 

T>assenger and crew quarters 
in the fleet of food-carrying 
ships being built in Britain are 
of high standard, and one of the 
most comfortable places will be 
for the man who usually has the 
most uncomfortable job in any 
ship. He is the “look-out” who 
usually stands in the crow’s-nest 
high up in the foremast,’ a 
familiar figure in picture books 
and films. 

The new type of crow’s-nest is 
streamlined and roomy, and it is 
fitted with a steel umbrella to 
prevent the “look-out” from 
getting wet.. Instead of wearing 
several pairs of socks to keep his 
feet warm the “look-out ” could 
do his duty wearing, carpet 
slippers, for there's a foot-warmer 
installed. 

There will be no stiff climb up 
the perpendicular ladder, either, 
like those on the mast leading 
into the crow’s-nest of earlier 
ships. Through a door in the 
butt of the 130-foot-high fore¬ 
mast the “look-out" will pass to 
a ladder inside the mast, and 
this will lead to a manhole door 
in the floor of his cosy nest. 
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Fifty-Four Forty or Fight! 

But Wisdom Prevailed and a Great 
Monument to Peace Was Completed 

A merica is today a staunch friend of Canada and Britain, 
but early last century there were in the New World many 
causes of friction. For example, there was a bitter dispute over 
the boundary in the Far West and exactly 100 years ago, on 
June 15, 1846, a peaceful settlement prevented it from growing 
into a disastrous war between English-speaking peoples.' 

*■- .. ~ ~ r: The dispute was about which 

LILACS, LEFT 
ROSES, RIGHT 

By the C N Sportsman 

'J'ravellers on the roads between 
Chiswick and Windsor at the 
week-end. may see some strange 
signs by the roadside. But they 
may be ignored without fear of 
breaking the law, - for these 
signs are for Runners Only. 

At 3.15 on Saturday afternoon 
the. King will start the Poly¬ 
technic, Harriers Marathon from 
the grounds of Windsor Castle, 
and the runners will be off on 
the 26-mile road route that will 
lead them to the finish at 
Chiswick Stadium. Their route 
will 1 , be marked by signs along 
the roadside, and the sight of a 
poster bearing' the Polytechnic 
badge and the word Lilacs will 
indicate that the runner must 
turn left, while a similar poster 
with Roses means a right turn. 

Interesting prizes are oak trays 
carved from wood used in restor¬ 
ing St George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
and are the work of Mr C. 

Beacon, woodcarver to George V. 


The Man From High 
Wycombe , 

'Jhm other day 50-year-old 
cripple, . Michael Barry, 
arrived at the House of Commons 
in an ambulance all the way from 
High Wycombe in Buckingham- 
Shira. He - was carried on a 
Stretcher to a room where a Com¬ 
mittee were considering a private 
Bill promoted by the High 
Wycombe Corporation in which 
certain powers were being sought, 
including the turning of a 37-acre 
field called King’s Mead into a 
children’s' playground. 

Michael made a special plea 
lor the use of King’s Mead as a 
children’s playground, and his 
plea was successful; and so the 
children of High Wycombe will 
be able to play their games, away 
from road dangers, thanks 
largely to the effort of a public- 
spirited man who cannot walk. 

WHITSUN WALK 

r pHE first of all Whitsuntide 
Sunday-school processions, 
and one of the largest, is being 
revived after' a war interval, 
through the Manchester streets 
on Whit-Monday. 

This is the 140th Walk, for the 
first was on Whit-Monday, May 
25, 1801, when all the Church of 
England Sunday-school scholars, 
dressed in their best, gathered at 
St AnnNChurch, and went -in 
solemn procession to the Collegi¬ 
ate Church, now Manchester 
Cathedral. Brass bands made 
their first appearance in the 1821 
procession, and have never failed 
since to add their cheerful 
strains. 

Nowadays, the. gathering takes 
place in Albert Square, which is 
packed with spectators and ex¬ 
cited children, and then the pro¬ 
cession begins its march through 
the streets. 


was 

country was to possess the huge 
territory along the Pacific coast 
of North America between Alaska 
and California. In tho^e days 
this great region had hardly any 
white p’opulation. Where . now 
stand thriving cities, and where 
railways pierce the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains, was then an immense wil¬ 
derness scantily peopled by Red 
Indians. 

At that time Russia possessed 
Alaska down as far as the 
parallel, or line of latitude, 54 
degrees 40 minutes: The land 
between this line and California 
was known vaguely as Oregon, 
and by a treaty of 1818 it was 
jointly occupied by Britain and 
the U S. But both countries were 
ambitious to gain undisputed 
control over it. 

Along the Prairie Trails 

In this new country the British 
established trading posts and 
built up an extensive fur trade, 
while the Americans were repre¬ 
sented, at first, only by a few 
missionaries. But in 1842 a cara¬ 
van of 1000 Americans, led by a 
missionary, left the distant State 
of Missouri and followed the long 
Indian prairie trails' to Oregon, 
where they settled. They made 
the adventurous journey partly 
with the intention of awakening 
their fellow-countrymen to the 
need for the U S A to gain posses¬ 
sion of Oregon. Next year 2000 
more Americans set out across the 
yast plains and wound their way 
along a recently-discovered pass 
in the Rocky Mountains to join 
the first band of settlers in the 
pleasant land of Oregon. 

The Undefended Frontier 

After this a great agitation 
grew up in the United States for 
the whole of the new region, 
right up to the border of Alaska,, 
at parallel 54 degrees, 40 minutes, 
to become American, and the 
threatening slogan was raised, 
"Fifty-four forty or fight.” For 
Britain to have surrendered the 
entire region would have meant 
the loss of the future province of 
British Columbia and the cutting 
off of the future Dominion of 
Canada from the Pacific. 

Happily, wisdom prevailed on 
both sides. British and Ameri¬ 
can statesmen agreed to cut the 
disputed territory in two and 
take half each, and they fixed the 
boundary at the 49th parallel, 
which runs a little to the south of 
where the Canadian city of Van¬ 
couver now stands, and they 
agreed that the whole of Van¬ 
couver Island should go to 
Britain. Four years earlier the 
Ashburton Treaty of 1842 had 
established the 49th parallel as 
the international boundary from 
the Lakes to the Rockies. The 
line was thus completed to the 
Pacific coast. 

Along this parallel the un¬ 
defended frontier runs today, a 
glorious and permanent monu¬ 
ment to the English-speaking 
peoples’ determination to settle 
disputes among themselves with¬ 
out bloodshed. 


A New Era of 

Flight 

The Shape of Planes 
to Come 

JJritish aviation now stands on 
the threshold of a new era. 
So said Mr John Wilmot, Minis¬ 
ter of Supply, in London the 
other day when speaking of new 
types of aircraft now being 
developed. 

A great change has ..been 
brought about by jet-propulsion 
engines and gas-turbine engines 
driving airscrews. These new- 
type power units are far in ad¬ 
vance of the piston-type petrol 
engines which have served so 
well for so long. In fact, the 
Minister said that the progress of 
engines had outstripped airframe 
development. 

Several new types of British air¬ 
liners are now being developed for 
world airways. Some of these 
are being adapted to take the 
new engines, and others are being 
specially designed for them. 

The Bristol Brabazon 1, a 110- 
ton giant, was designed to have 
eight piston-type engines. When 
it goes into service on the non¬ 
stop London-New York route it 
will have Bristol- airscrew tur¬ 
bine engines. 

The Airspeed Ambassador, 
Miles Marathon, De Havilland 
Dove, and Vickers Viking are all 
to be adapted for gas-turbine en¬ 
gines. Meanwhile, two Lancasi 
trian airliners are to experiment 
with mixed power-plants. Eaoh 
will have two Merlin piston- 
type engines and two' jet-pro- 
pulsion engines. 

Other airliners now being de¬ 
veloped are the Brabazon 2b, a 
Vickers 24-seater, which is to be 
driven by jets; the Brabazon 3, 
an Avro giant of 90,000 lbs, which 
will have four gas turbines; and 
the Brabazon 4, a De Havilland 
flying-wing type with four jet- 
propulsion engines. The Bra¬ 
bazon 4 is a big machine for the 
North Atlantic route, and is de¬ 
signed for a speed of 550 m p h. 

A new De Havilland jet-pro¬ 
pelled fighter of the flying-wing 
type is now undergoing tests. It 
is designed for a speed in excess 
of 675 m p h, and valuable data 
will be gained for the construc¬ 
tion of the big Brabazon 4, All 
future RAF fighters and bombers 
will be jet-propelled. 

With the very high speeds 
now possible there is little doubt 
that the shape of planes to come 
will be very different from those 
with which we are now familiar. 
Probably within 20 years the 
difference will be as marked as 
that between Stephenson’s early ’ 
engines and the railway giants of 
today. 

Conscription Plans 

'J'he Government’s new plans for 
Conscription provide for two 
years of service for 18-year-olds 
called up in 1947, and a sliding 
scale of from two years to 18 
months for those called up from 
January to December 1948. 

Deferment, of service is to be 
granted to miners, farm workers, 
and workers in building trades; 
and special consideration is to be 
shown to certain apprentices and 
students, who will be allowed to 
complete their training, examina¬ 
tions, and courses before being 
called to the Forces. 

The Women’s Services are in 
future to be recruited from volun¬ 
teers only. 
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World News Reel 


AIRBORNE OYSTERS. South 
Africa is to receive by air 
500 live • Falmouth oysters for 
breeding. If the experiment is 
successful millions more may be 
sent. South Africa’s native shell¬ 
fish are coarse and unpalatable. 

Brazil has given a Liverpool firm 
an order for £500,000 worth of 
telephone equipment. 

France’s Davis Cup tennis team 
which heat Britain has also de¬ 
feated Switzerland. The doubles 
court at Montreux was so loet 
from recent rain that, petrol was 
poured on and set alight to dry it 
before play began. 

ENTENTE CORDIALE. Dele-’ 
gations of townspeople re¬ 
presenting Southampton, and 
Bournemouth travelled recently 
to Le Havre where they were the 
guests of the citizens. 

Poland’s war debt to Britain, 
which has been reduced to 
£10,000,000, is to be paid with 
£3,000,000 in gold and the re¬ 
mainder by instalments after five 
years. 

The U S is making a tremend¬ 
ous effort to fulfil a promise to 
export 400,000,000 bushels of 
wheat by June 30. 

Norway is to send to Britain up 
to 25 tons of prawns a week until 
the end of September. . 

LUCKY STRIKE. A man in 
the French village of Rovigny split 
a wooden beam in his cellar, and a 
hoard of gold coins, dated 1736 
and worth about £6000, fell to the 
ground. 


A man who died recently at 
Sayca, Turkey, claimed to be 157. 

Some 225 cases of food are on 
their way from New Plymouth, 
N Z, to Plymouth, Devon. A ton 
of honey is included. 

CROSS COUNTRY RUN. 
A Bulgarian special train recently 
travelled nearly 1000 miles from 
Sofia across Yugoslavia, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Polish Silesia, 
and Germany to the train ferry 
on which it was carried to Trelle- 
borg in Sweden. 

Three Red Indian nurses have 
travelled from Canada to New 
Zealand for special training in 
mothercraft. They will return to 
work among their own folk. 

Britain is to give big help to 
the French Air Force, Naval Air¬ 
craft Arm, and aircraft industry. 
Training for airmen, technical 
aid, and supplies of planes, radar, 
and radio are included. in the 
scheme. 

.AT THE POLLS. The recent 
French elections resulted in a 
win for the Popular Republicans. 
The'next biggest parties are the 
Communists, and then the 
Socialists. 

Many new houses to be built 
in Sydney will be all-plastic. 

Sir Claude Auchinleck, Com- 
mander-in-Chief, India, has been 
made a field-marshal. 

Mikhail Kalinin, Soviet Presi¬ 
dent from 1923 until last March., 
has died at the age of 70. He was 
one of Russia’s greatest orators. 


Home News Reel 


BRICKS. In April Britain 
produced 200,000,000 bricks, an 
increase ol 21,000,000 on the 
March total. 

Penicillin may now be sold only 
by hospitals, doctors, dentists, 
pharmacists, or other authorised 
sellers. 

At their Youth Club schoolgirls. 
of Middlesbrough mind babies 
while the mothers go shopping. 

9 DUCKS. In a recent Nor¬ 
wich Cricket League match a 
schoolmaster, Mr K. Sturman, 
took nine wickets for no runs. He 
clean bowled eight men, and the 
ninth hit his wicket. 

Mr W. H. Wood, of Gains¬ 
borough, Lincolnshire, a cyclist for 
70 years and a chorister for 60, 
recently celebrated his golden 
wedding after cycling to church to 
sing in the choir. 

RAF experts are experiment¬ 
ing with a neio safety fuel, and 
out-of-date war planes mil be de¬ 
liberately crashed to find how 
much it reduces risk of fire. 

WEASEL’S HOARD. When 
wheat was thrashed recently at 
Kirkcaldy, 51 hens’ eggs, which a 
weasel had taken for her young, 
were found. 


Woolwich Arsenal Is now pro¬ 
ducing spoons, trays, cups for 
rubber - tapping, and household 
taps. 

Police at King’s Lynn, Norfolk, 
arc to inspect schoolchildren’s 
bicycles and issue roadicorthy. 
certificates. 

HASTINGS ROCK. Shops at 
Hastings are now selling that 
ever-popular sweetmeat, seaside 
rock, with the name of the town 
right through it. 

The 6000th Women’s Institute 
has been formed at Willey, 
Shropshire. 

Some Hull schoolboys are build¬ 
ing two houses on blitzed sites in 
their city. 

GOOD CENTURY. Plans 
are being made at Bristol for 100 
schools to replace those that were 
bombed, and also to serve the 
new housing estates. 

A bronze head of Lord Cecil of 
Chelwood, that great worker for. 
Peace, has' been unveiled at the 
Royal Institute of International 
Affairs—Chatham House, London. 

James Bruen, 'new British 
amateur golf champion,, won the 
boys’ golf championship ten 
years ago. ■ 


Youth News Reel 


CUB TO COMMISSIONER. 

Major-General Daniel Charles 
Spry, youngest of his rank in the 
Canadian Army, will on Sep¬ 
tember 1 succeed Mr John A. 
Stiles as Chief Executive Com¬ 
missioner of the Canadian Boy 
Scouts Association. Major-Gen¬ 
eral Spry started Scouting as a 
Wolf Cub, later became a King’s 
Scout, and then a Rover Scout 
Leader. 

During his recent visit to 
Ireland the Chief Scout presented 
the Silver Cross to Patrol Leader 
Edward McGrane, of the 1st Pprt 
of Dublin Sea Scout Troop, for his 
gallantry In rescuing seven-year- 
old Christy Mullen from drowning * 
in the River Liffey at Dublin. 


Listeners to the Northern Ire¬ 
land Home Service broadcasts 
during a recent week-end heard 
Lord Rowallan, the Chief Scout, 
giving a camp-fire yarn and an 
address when he icent to a.-camp 
lohich' was attended by 2000 
Scouts from the Belfast District. 

N z' CHIEF SCOUT. The 
new Governor-General, Lieu¬ 
tenant-General Sir - Bernard 
Freyberg, V C, is to be the Chief 
Scout of New Zealand in succes¬ 
sion to Sir Cyril Newall. 

Group Scoutmaster Cyril Larkin, 
of the 5th Staines Sea Scouts, who 
rescued a child from drowning in 
the River Thames, has received a 
Letter of Commendation. 
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Dicing For Bibles money in The 


A curious old custom takes 
place every Whitsuntide at 
the little market-town of St Ives, 
in Huntingdonshire. It is that 
of ‘'Dicing for Bibles,” and it 
arises from a bequest left in 1675 
by Dr Robert Wilde, a native 
of the town. 

Dr Wilde’s will arranged for 
the income from £50 to be spent 
each year in purchasing Bibles, 
which were to be given to six 
children of each sex “of good 
report, under 12 years of age, and 
able to read the Bible.” The 
terms of the legacy insist that 
the Bibles must be allotted by 
casting dice. This was origin¬ 
ally done upon the altar of the 

TICKET 

COINCIDENCE 

iien' Mr Cockayne and his 
wife travelled on a London 
Transport bus recently he was 
issued with tickets numbered 
Kt4566 and Kt4567. Returning 
two hours later on the same 
route his tickets were Lt4566 and 
Lt4567. 

Mr Cockayne decided to send 
them to London Transport, who 
replied that the coincidence was 
a 7,000,000 to 1 chance. 

THIS KIND WORLD 

“yyHEN he was demobilised, 
Corporal Gerard Spratt in¬ 
vested his gratuity and his 
savings in converting a caravan 
into a fish-and-chips shop. He 
and his wife had high hopes of 
the little business they were 
starting, but on the very day 
they opened it the caravan fish- 
and-chips shop caught fire and 
was completely destroyed. The 
future looked black for the ex- 
Serviceman and his wife, for 
they had lost every penny. 

But the 400 people of the 
village of Swardeston, near 
Norwich, which the shop was 
to serve have come to the 
rescue of Mr and Mrs Spratt. 
They have clubbed -together to 
provide them with a brick-built 
shop. They are subscribing £200, 
and a licence for building the 
new shop has been hurried 
through by the local council so 
that work on it may begin at 
once. 

Swardeston has proved itself a 
village of kind and generous 
hearts. 


town’s Parish Church (the 
authorities of which were vested 
with the carrying out of the 
terms of the bequest), but this 
practice has been discontinued 
and a schoolroom is now used 
for the purpose. 

Nowadays the bequest provides 
sufficient money for the purchase 
of only six Bibles, instead of 
twelve, but the dicing is so 
arranged that three children of 
the Church of England and three 
Nonconformists are the winners. 

A piece of land still known as 
Bible Orchard reveals how the 
money was originally invested to 
provide the necessary income for 
the strange bequest. 

The “Army” and 
the Aborigines 

F, VEP - intent upon spreading 
God’s Word in the remotest 
parts of the world, the Salvation 
Army have opened a settlement 
among the aborigines at Point 
McLeay, South Australia. 

One Sunday morning recently, 
at the sound of a bell, 65 children 
marched with precision and alert¬ 
ness into a picturesque mission 
church which has been-placed at 
the disposal of the Salvation 
Army, and there they sang, and 
prayed, and listened to the 
Gospel. 

Captain and Mrs Cecil Ewen, 
who are in charge of this remote 
settlement, are preparing plans 
for a Young People’s Legion, a 
Youth Group, and other move¬ 
ments designed to help the 
aborigines. 

Christ’s bidding is being well 
heeded in this year of Our Lord 
1946. 

EXTRA PASSENGERS 

J ^ FEW weeks ago a starling flew 
into a bus which was in 
constant service between Don¬ 
caster and Blaxton, and began to 
lay straw on one of the racks. 
Before long a nest was built, the 
starling laid eggs, and eventually 
young ones were heard piping out 
for food. 

The fact that the bus was con¬ 
stantly on the move did not 
disturb the starling family, for the 
old birds flew in and out among 
the passengers, carrying food for 
their babies. 


BANK 

A coon friend of the C N whoso 
years carry her back to mid- 
Victorian days has been giving 
one of her grandchildren a 
lesson on the right way to save 
pocket-money. 

When herself a little girl, she 
received a money gift from her 
vicar, who urged her to put it in 
the bank. Knowing nothing of 
Savings Banks, but quite a lot 
about the banks in the garden, 
she dug a hole in one of them, 
and in it placed a small tin 
canister containing not only his 
present but all her other money. 

She was away from home for 
some weeks after this, and when 
she returned and went to see 
how her fortune fared, she could 
not find the hiding-place; a rapid 
growth of tall, coarse grass had 
completely buried it. 

She poked and prodded with a 
stick in all directions, but could 
not hit upon the right position, 
and her father found her wail¬ 
ing. The secret of her hoard 
being confessed, he dug with a 
spade and unearthed it. “It did 
me good,” she says, “for it taught 
me that while it is right to save, 
there is a right as well as a wrong 
way.” 

A GERMAN LINER 
FOR FRANCE 

T™ former German liner 
Europa, 49,746 tons, has been 
given to Prance by the inter- 
Allied Reparations Agency in 
Brussels. The Europa is 890 feet 
long and 102 feet wide and she 
held the Blue Riband for the 
quickest crossing of the Atlantic 
until July 1933, when her sister 
ship the Bremen, 51,731 tons, 
won it from her. 

Shortly afterwards the record 
of the Bremen was beaten by 
the Italian liner Rex. The 
Bremen was destroyed by fire 
during the war. 

The Europa will to some 
extent compensate France for 
the loss of her.splendid liner the 
Normandie, which in 1942 caught 
fire and was burnt out, eventu¬ 
ally overturning at her pier in 
New York harbour. Her hulk 
was sold to the U S Govern¬ 
ment, who renamed her the 
Lafayette and have been carrying 
out salvage operations on ’ her, 
and it is possible that she may 
come into service again. 

Prance has two other big 
liners at present engaged in 
transporting troops, the lie de 
France, 43,450 tons, and the 
Pasteur, 30,000 tons, so the 
Europa—w'hich will probably be 
renamed—will be useful to her in 
starting a passenger-carrying 
trade again next autumn. 


Start of a Big Adventure 

Val and Christina Wikner, with their mother, going aboard 
Waltzing Matilda at Hurn Airport for their flight to Australia. 
Their father, Captain Geoffrey Wikner, bought from the 
Government this giant Halifax bomber which set out for 
Australia with 16 grown-up passengers and three children. 

A HIGH DIVE An Overcrowded 

A steward serving on board the 
liner Queen Elizabeth, Mr J. 

Carrol, dived 130 feet from the 
tenth deck of ’ the great vessel ‘ to 
rescue a man who had slipped 
from a staging while painting the 
side "of the ship. Both rescuer and 
rescued quickly recovered. 


Carriage 


Testing a Battleship 

JJritain’s mighty new battle¬ 
ship, Vanguard, will undergo 
more exhaustive tests than any 
other ship ever built. 

One of the most interesting 
of these tests will be an “obstacle 
race.” Dozens of giant barrels 
fitted with red-capped masts 
will be tossed overboard unseen 
by the navigator, and at a signal 
he will swing the ship round and 
zig-zag between them. 

A test even more difficult is one 
in which the 45,000-ton giant will 
run the obstacle race backwards. 
There will also be speed trials. 


T HE other day an unusual kind 
of bandit appeared on a rail¬ 
way train. The Peshawar express 
to Bombay, in India, was Steam¬ 
ing towards Khanda when the 
alarm chain was pulled. The 
conductor discovered some pas¬ 
sengers huddled up in a corner 
of a carriage, with a cobra in 
possession, threatening his venom 
to anyone within reach. 

An Indian Army officer shot 
the reptile, but that was not the 
end of the ordeal. A little later, 
in the same carriage, four snakes 
were discovered curled up in a 
basket. There-was an easier way 
of disposal in this case. The 
basket and its slimy contents 
were thrown out of. the window. 

After that diversion the Pesha¬ 
war express proceeded peacefully 
to its destination. 


A ShakesDeare Find An 18th-Century Archimedes 

i-v OlldiiCbpedre rina Tusi two hundred vears am on _ 


The New Home 

Moving-in day for two happy home-finders at Kingston-on- 
Thames. They are going to settle down in what was a wartime 
assault craft, one of many that have been converted into snu^ 
houseboats and are helping to solve housing problems. 


Jn the library of an old Lincoln- 
, shire mansion recently a 
rare Shakespearean find was 
made by mere chance.- A con¬ 
temporary pirate edition, it was 
found by the auctioneer while 
he was examining the library of 
Sir John St Vigor Fox at Girsby 
Manor, near Market Raserl, 
Lincolnshire. 

It is a set of nine quarto plays, 
bearing the dates 1600, 1608, and 
1619, bound together in one 
volume, and it was found among 
shelves of 18th-century theology 
and history. As far as is known 
it is the only copy in this country, 
the only other known copy in the 
world being in the Folger Library 
in Washington. 


Just two hundred years ago, on 
June 14, died Colin Mac- 
iaurin, one of the most brilliant 
of all Scottish mathematicians. 

A son of the manse, he early 
showed his genius at Glasgow 
University, and before he was 
16 had made many discoveries in 
the field of mathematics, which 
lie afterwards included in his 
books. 

In 1717 Maclaurin was elected 
Professor of Mathematics at 
Aberdeen University, and while 
there he made the acquaintance 
of Sir Isaac Newton, who was 
considered his only superior in 
geometry. 

The most exciting episode in 
Maciaurin’s otherwise peaceful 
career occurred in 1745, when the 


Young Pretender was marching 
upon Edinburgh. Like the great 
mathematician of antiquity, 
Archimedes, who constructed 
engines for the defence of Syra¬ 
cuse against the Romans, Mac¬ 
laurin organised the trenches 
and barricades for the defence of 
Edinburgh. 

When the Pretender entered 
the Scottish capital, Maclaurin 
fled southwards, and remained 
as the guest of the Archbishop 
of York until it was safe to 
return. The strain of long, cold 
nights spent upon the building 
of Edinburgh’s defences, however, 
had ti\ken toll of a natUrally 
weak constitution, and he died 
shortly after his return to Scot¬ 
land in 1746, when only 48. 
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The Steam Plough on the Prairie 

This powerful old 86 h p engine, built in 1914, is doing a job 
of vita! importance to the world today in helping to provide more 
food. It is used by a farmer in Minnesota, USA, to draw a 
multiple plough. It breaks 40 acres of soil in less than a day. 


A Worth-While Career 


A 

An Exam’s Exam 

A Test For the School 
Certificate 

famous examination, ouv old 
friend the -“School Cert," is 
itsdf taking an examination— 
which it is unlikely to pass.' It 
is up before the Secondary 
School Examination Council who 
are testing it to find if it is fit 
to continue being an examina¬ 
tion, and if School Cert fails in 
this test, as it probably will, then 
it will be abolished. 

However, those now preparing 
for the School Certificate need 
not feel bewildered at this news, 
for the examination will not be 
done away with—if that course is 
decided on—for about two years. 

School Record Will Count 

To obtain the School Certifi¬ 
cate, which we usually sit for at 
the age of about 16, is often 
thought essential in order to find 
well-paid employment, and it is 
a means of entering some 
universities and some of the pro¬ 
fessions. 

In place of the School Certifi¬ 
cate, if it is abolished, a pupil 
leaving school will be provided 
with a record, carefully compiled 
by his teachers, of all his school 
career including the results of 
examinations taken at school.' It 
is also intended that tests of 
intelligence and aptitude shall be 
more widely used in our schools. 

Beyond the School Certificate is 
the Higher School Certificate, 
usually taken at the age of 
about 18. This examination is 
to be drastically altered. It will 
be divided into two parts. One, 
the more difficult, will be a test 
for those seeking scholarships >at 
the universities; the other will be 
an examination for ordinary 
entrance to the universities or 
the professions. 

These reforms foreshadow 
young people staying at grammar 
schools longer; for there is a 
growing belief among our 
educational authorities that 18 
is the best age for a young man 
or woman to leave school. 


BOYS FOR THE 
AIRWAYS 



'J'iiis young man is one of 99 
A T C lads who are learning 
to be stewards on Empire air 
routes. Here he is working in his 
little pantry in an air liner. He 
has already made five trips to 
Karachi, three to Calcutta, and 
two to Johannesburg. These 
Catering Apprentices (Plying), 
wear a dark blue uniform with 
a gold lion and half wing on the 
left chest. 

Later the Apprentices will have 
to do military service, but the 
B O A C will endeavour to re¬ 
instate them when they are 
released. 


\ group of leading scientists, 
called the Committee of 
Scientific Manpower, who have 
been inquiring into the important 
question of how Britain is to 
obtain a sufficient number of 
scientists in the future, have just 
presented their report. 

The Committee, under the 
chairmanship of Sir Alan Barlow, 
show us that it is vital for 
Britain to train more scientists 
if she is to maintain her position 
in the world. They warn us 
that without enough scientists 
our country cannot restore and 
improve her standard of living 
or develop the Colonial Empire; 
even our lives and freedom may 
be at the mercy of some future 
aggressor if we cannot develop 
scientific methods of defence. 

Any schoolboy, or girl, today 
who seriously takes up science as 
a career will not only be training 
for work of supreme national 
importance, but will be enter¬ 
ing a profession in which well- 
paid employment will be assured 
in the years to come. 

At present we have only 55,000 
qualified scientists in Britain, 
and it is estimated that even 
with expanded schemes of train- 


■JJkder a Bill recently introduced 
into , the Central Assembly 
of India a decimal money system 
is proposed for that country, the 
rupee being made equivalent to 
100 cents. If • this system is 
adopted the smallest coin will 
be a half-cent piece. The anna 
will be used as well as the new 
coins during the transitional 
period. The people of India are 
said to be in favour of this 
simpler money system. 

Their present system is 16 
annas to the rupee, which is just 
now worth about one stuffing 
and sixpence. Below the anna 
are small coins called pice, one 
of which is worth a quarter of 
an anna. There is also a half 
pice, worth one-eighth of an 
anna, and a pie, worth one- 
twelfth of an anna, or a little 
over one-tenth of our penny. 

Large sums of money are 
spoken of in lakhs and crores. 
A lakh is one hundred thousand 
rupees and a erore is one hundred 


ing we shall have only 60,000 by 
1950 instead of the 70,000 we shall 
need, and by 1955 we shall be 
26,000 short of the number 
required. 

We have no lack of intelligent 
young people capable of becoming 
scientists, for the, Committee 
state that less than two per cent 
of our population reach the 
universities today, yet about five 
per cent of the population, they 
say, have an intelligence equal 
to that of the upper half of 
university students. 

The Committee suggest that 
steps should be taken to provide 
more science teachers, for 30,000 
teachers will be required by 
1950. They suggest, . too, that 
everything possible should be 
done to enlarge .our universities 
and help should be given to 
those that have suffered war 
damage, while the founding of 
new university colleges in large 
cities should be considered. 

The C N has often drawn 
attention to the vital importance 
of recruiting and educating the 
scientists of the future, and it is 
heartening to note that the 
Government are in agreement 
with the Committee’s report. 


lakhs, or ten million rupees. 
There is a somewhat peculiar 
method of writing these sums. A 
lakh is written Rs 1,00,000—with 
a. comma after the 1 where we 
never put it in writing 100,000. 
A crore is written Rs 1,00,00,000 
instead of 10,000,000. 

The Wightman Cup 

'J'he Wightman Cup competition 
between women tennis 
players of Great Britain and 
America is being resumed at 
Wimbledbn on Friday and 
Saturday. 

Since the inauguration of the 
trophy in 1923 it has been com¬ 
peted for annually at Wimbledon 
and Forest Hills, California, but 
the outbreak of war has held up 
the contest for seven years. 
Prior to that America had won 
the cup for nine years in succes¬ 
sion, honours being equally 
divided in the previous eight 
years. 


Decimal Coinage For India 


The Children’s 


EditorsTable 


Each For All 

T he leaders of the great 
Dominions have gone home 
from their London conference 
more 1 than ever convinced that 
the British Commonwealth of 
Nations is a living, developing 
family, united by an inner 
loyalty and pledged, without 
need of treaty or formal alliance, 
to act in comradeship. This 
family of the British nations is 
linked by sentiment, affection, 
and loyalty; those are its bonds 
of fellowship, cemented by close 
and regular consultation. 

guGGESTiONS that the British 
nations should create a cen¬ 
tral organisation to control an 
imperial policy are not favoured 
in this family of nations. Each 
nation is an independent State 
within the Commonwealth, some¬ 
times speaking with a different 
voice from the others, and 
always cherishing its separate 
characteristics. Each contri¬ 
butes strength to the family 
and each draws strength from 
the family life. As Dr Evatt of 
Australia has truly said, " It 
is because each Dominion re¬ 
mains completely free in all its 
aspects of its internal and 
external affairs that the in¬ 
dissoluble ties of kingship and 
kinship! will always ensure a 
common resolve and common 
action in matters of great moment 
to ourselves and to all free 
peoples.” ’ 

IZ'ingship and kinship—those 
are the watchwords of this 
unique family of nations. Tried 
in the fires of two world wars the 
British nations have proved that 
loyalty to one crown (beloved 
symbol of Empire unity) was 
strong enough not only to hold 
them together but to call forth 
equal sacrifices. No compulsion 
or persuasion was needed to show 
the whole family its duty in time ’ 
of peril. Blood, heritage, and 
traditions proved “ stronger than 
bands of steel.” 

It is as kinsmen that the 
British family of nations faces 
the future with hope and con¬ 
fidence. No attempt to separate 
the British nations is ever likely 
to succeed as long as they remain 
loyal to that belief in personal 
freedom and democratic govern¬ 
ment which is the chief British 
contribution to the world’s life. 

T' i reat empires in the past have 
been ruled from the centre, 
and held in subjection by con¬ 
quest and oppression. The 
British Commonwealth is proof 
that a willingness to serve the 
same great ideals is a binding 
link—proof, too, that a family 
loyalty is more serviceable than 
a political device. The British 
peoples have learned from ex¬ 
perience that each. separate 
partner will serve the highest 
ideals of the family through 
foul weather as well as fair. In 
that knowledge the British 
family of nations looks forward 
undaunted to the future. 


Fitting Memorials 

It is good to learn that the 
National Playing Fields 
Association are receiving an 
average of fifteen inquiries a day 
from local authorities anxious to 
provide playing fields, many of 
them to serve as war memorials. 

More than once the C N has 
pressed for this form of remem¬ 
brance ot those who died that 
youth might live. 

There is no better way of 
assuring long and healthy life to 
young people than the provision 
of ample and conveniently 
situated playing fields. 

—++—- 

Leave the Countryside 
to Nature 

Creaking to advertisers in Lon¬ 
don recently the Minister of 
Town and Country Planning, 
Mr Lewis Silkin, made an appeal 
which will be widely approved. 

The Minister said that Govern¬ 
ment control of unsightly adver¬ 
tisements is planned for the 
future ; but in the meantime he 
appealed for all advertisements 
to be withdrawn from the 
countryside. 

On town hoardings many 
advertisements, prepared with 
great artistry, could be an 
adornment to the man-made 
scene, but too frequently their 
effect is spoiled by the blatant 
appeals of others who must at all 
costs thrust their names before us. 

In the countryside, however, 
Nature is best left to her own 
designs, and hoardings can be 
only a blot on the landscape. 
The best advertisers realise this. 

■ - ■ — 

JUST AN IDEA 

In the words of Thomas d 
Kempis, Have a good conscience 
and thou shalt ever have gladness. 


Under the Ed 


A 



committee meeting 
lasted for three 
hours and twenty min¬ 
utes. The secretary took 
the minutes. 

0 

Everything means 
something, says. a 
speaker. We thought it 
meant everything. 

0 

pooD Points: Fish-bones. 

3 

FARMER declares that he can 
almost feel the corn growing be¬ 
neath his feet. Better than feeling it 
growing on them. 


PETER PUCI 
TO Kf 

If the sma 
is shor 



Shoppers are to have freedom to c 
Will this include freedom to Ic 
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THINGS SAID 

More than ever do we need the 
qualities of youth. The 
world is sick and tired and is 
crying for fresh inspiration. It is 
the spirit of youth we need, 
a Marshal of the RAF 

Lord Tedder 

'T’iie next five weeks will see the 
greatest single movement of 
food in world history. 

U S Secretary of Agriculture 

/ixvoNE who looks at the globe 
can observe that the shortest 
air routes to the United States 
from Asia or Europe are over the 
North Pole. 

'■* General Eisenhower 

ryo not talk of this as an old 
country. I have walked 
your streets and attended your 
co'uncils. I have had my eyes 
open. I say this is a young 
country, full of the faith, self- 
confidence, and resilience of 
youth. General Smuts 

The observant people who say 
that our police are wonder¬ 
ful use no idle words. 

T^elLord Lieutenant of Essex 

1 —M— 

A GREATER POWER 

i 

" f believe that in the simple 
hand of the peasant at his 
plough there lies more power 
th,m in any statesman.” 

This admission of the greater 
power has come from one of our 
leading statesmen, Mr Ernest 
Bevin. 

tn the last resort the peace and 
prosperity of the world depend 
upon the food produced from the 
land-; and it is the sons, and 
daughters of the soil, no less than 
the statesmen, who have the 
world's present and future in 
th ‘if hands. 



itor's Table 

y^ boy mys he some- 
times'gets up early 
for a lark. But the lark 
is up earlier. 

□ 

’J’ons of artificial snow 
are being used in a 
4iew film. Hope it 
won’t be a frost. 

B 

N absorbing job : Mak¬ 
ing blotting-paper. 

<3 

JTverv other gooseberry should be 
pulled off the bush, says a gar- 
(lefhr. How do you know -which 
are the other ones ? 



COMMON WORSHIP 

A wonderful example of 
Christians living up to their 
name was given recently when 
153 German prisoners-of-war at¬ 
tended a special service side by 
side with the British parishioners 
of All Saints’ Church, Bury, 
Lancashire. 

The prisoners came in charge 
of only two unarmed escorts. 
They brought their own hymn- 
books and sang heartily. As the 
vicar, the Revd Alfred Wasey, 
preached his sermon, a 19 -vear- 
old German soldier translated it 
aloud. The Revd Wasey said : 

I hope we shall build up be¬ 
tween the English and German 
people so great a friendship that 
it can never be broken.” 

It will certainly not be an easy 
task, after all we have suffered, 
to build a new Anglo-German 
friendship, but it is a task to 
which all true Christians will 
apply their minds, and All 
Saints’ Church, Bury, and others 
of which we have heard, have 
made an inspiring start. 

Half Fare or Full Fare? 

While it has been necessary to 
make an all-round increase 
in railway passenger fares, there 
is one little reform which is long 
overdue. 

When a child becomes four¬ 
teen the full fare is demanded. 
Why fourteen ? Even the school¬ 
leaving age has been raised to 
fifteen and is likely to be raised 
still higher. We think that at 
least these two things should be 
kept in step. Better still, the 
half-fare concession for all jour¬ 
neys should be granted for every 
boy or girl receiving full-time 
education. 

Perhaps the Minister of Trans¬ 
port will consider this matter of 
such importance to parents of 
growing families. 

•-+♦- 

A Lesson For Today 

’Truly there is little new under 
the sun ! Today the states¬ 
men of the world are seeking 
peace by endeavouring to make 
all happy by the promotion of 
full employment and prosperity 
for everyone. Ceylon seems 
to have had a similar idea before 
the dawn of Christianity. 

Her capital of other days, 
-Anuradhapura, founded more 
than 23 centuries ago, is now 
buried in the overwhelming 
luxuiiant vegetation, Among 
many inscribed stone pillars 
that have been deciphered is one 
telling how a wise king of the 
island, believing that people 
were dishonest because they 
were poor, decreed that all his 
subjects should have some 
measure of property. The 
result was, the inscription an¬ 
nounces, that henceforth every¬ 
body in Ceylon was honest! 


:h 2 rge their grocers next month. 
>ok" under the counter ” 1 


LOVELY JUNE 

And what is so rare as a day in 
M June ? 

Then, if ever, come perfect days : 
Then Heaven tries the Earth if it 
be in tune. 

And over it softly her warm ear 
lays. Lowell 
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A Great Lady Comes Home 

Florence Nightingale’s, Derbyshire home—the many-gabled 
1 Lea Hurst at Holloway, with its lovely gardens looking 
over the Derwent Valley—is to be used for the benefit of the 
noble profession she adorned, probably as a rest home for 
nurses. It could have no more fitting role, and the news 
would have gladdened the great Lady of the Lamp. 

It was in 1825, 
when Florence was 
five, that the Night¬ 
ingale family moved 
into this substantial 
stone house which her 


, father, had bought; 

' and it was not long 
before the future 
heroine of the Crimea 
was displaying that 
love for nursing 
which was to remain 
with her all her long 
life. 

First it was with 
her dolls, which she loved to 
comfort and bandage; and when 
she received her first living 
patient, an injured sheep-dog, 
her delight knew no bounds. 
Then, as she grew up, she would 
visit the sick in the country 
cottages around Lea Hurst, and 
sometimes nurse them. 

■ Lea Hurst, then, was the home 
in which Florence Nightingale 
grew up; and the home which 
was close to her heart all her 
days. It was the house, too, 
which saw her return one 
summer's day in 1856. This was 
one of the most dramatic home¬ 
comings of all time, and we give 
the story here as it is told in 
the Derbyshire volume of the 
King’s England (Hodder & 
Stoughton). 

wonder if there has 
been anything much more 
dramatic in any village. Florence 
Nightingale was the most talked- 
of woman in Europe. She had 
astonished the Government and 
Army authorities by her daring. 
She had torn the red tape of 
the Army to shreds and had 
scattered her enemies right and 
left. She had made memorable 
the Crimean War with the 



f 

Florence Nightingale 


opening of another 
chapter of human¬ 
ity; she had soothed 
If the last hours of 
H soldiers wounded by 
mhh war and murdered 
V,'/; by neglect. In all 
'>•*•••! our history there was 
| no woman like her, 
and when it was all 
over, and she came 
| home, all England 
waited to acclaim her. 
The Navy offered her 
a warship and would 
have brought her 
home in state, but she would 
not have it and came home 
privately. When it was known 
that she would go to her Derby¬ 
shire home there was talk of 
triumphal arches, addresses from 
mayors and corporations, all the 
panoply and pageantry of regi¬ 
mental bands, and such crowds 
in the streets as could gather in 
those days. 

But Florence Nightingale would 
have it not. She arrived un¬ 
known in London, lay there lost 
for a night, and early next 
morning knocked at the door of 
the home of the Bermondsey 
nuns and spent a few hours with 
them. Then she went to the 
station and caught a train at an 
unusual hour. She arrived un¬ 
seen at Holloway, walked home 
alone, unattended and hardly 
expected when she opened the 
door to reveal herself to an 
astonished household. 

A little tinkle of a church bell 
on the hills a mile away, a little 
prayer of thanksgiving at the 
little chapel the next day, was 
all the greeting she received and 
all she wished. Florence Night¬ 
ingale was home again! 


Sorting Out Our Works of Art 


Paintings and sculptures by 
British artists are today 
scattered among galleries in 
London in a most haphazard way. 

To remedy this confusion a 
committee of art experts have 
offered suggestions in a White 
Paper, which would greatly en¬ 
hance the prestige of British Art. 

The committee propose that 
the Tate Gallery should have two 
departments, a National Gallery 
of British Art showing master¬ 


pieces over 100 years old, and a 
National Gallery of Modem Art, 
which would show works by both 
British and foreign artists; also 
that the Victoria and Albert 
Museum should become a 
National Gallery of Sculpture, 
transferring to the National 
Gallery of British Art most of the 
paintings now exhibited there 
and also certain sculptures so as 
to make the national collection 
truly representative. 





THIS ENGLAND 


Old thatched cottages 
at Atherington, Devon 
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Riding Elephants 
at the Zoo 

By the CN Zoo Correspondent 

ppNDON’s Zoo is expecting the 
arrival, during early sum¬ 
mer, of two Indian riding 
elephants. The animals are being 
shipped at Calcutta. They will 
be the first riding elephants seen 
at Regent's Park since 1939, and 
will be specially welcome to the 
Zoo-going public which, during 
the war years, could only obtain 
rides upon elephants by going to 
Whipsnade in Bedfordshire. 

In accordance with usual prac¬ 
tice these elephants, both females 
about 20 years old, will be es¬ 
corted to England by their 
mahoqts, or native attendants, 
who will probably remain with 
them for some weeks to see their 
charges comfortably settled in. 
This will be specially necessary in 
this case, as the animals will, for 
a time, have to live in makeshift 
quarters, the former elephant 
house having been demolished 
shortly before the war to. make 
way for a new one which has yet 
to be built. 



During normal summers ele¬ 
phants used to give rides to 
about 1500 visitors each after¬ 
noon, bringing several hundred 
pounds into the Society’s coffers 
during a single season. 

Meanwhile, the Zoo authorities 
are busy preparing the necessary 
equipment for the newcomers, for 
new saddles, or howdahs, have 
to be made for them. 

Building new saddles is not 
easy. The apparatus is built by 
the combined efforts of the Zoo’s 
blacksmiths, saddlers, carpenters, 
and painters, in the works de¬ 
partment, whose rooms are be¬ 
neath the hippo and giraffe 
houses. New howdahs must be 
made because the harness has to 
fit the wearer’s skin like a glove. 
This is understandable when it is 
realised that each saddle is made 
to seat six persons on its heavy 
leather cushions, and as many as 
350 people” (grown-ups included) 
may sit in that saddle during the 
afternoon. Even an elephant’s 
tough hide will develop sores if 
a saddle fits badly. 

A Perfect Fit 

When the time comes for the 
new arrivals to be measured, 
keepers will first take the exact 
curve of the spine and ribs, both 
in the standing and sitting 
postures. Then the “ barrel ” 
measurements — the measure¬ 
ments around the body—will be 
taken. On the data thus obtained 
the Zoo’s craftsmen get to work, 
but several “ try-on’s ” may be 
needed, and adjustments made, 
before the complete apparatus is 
passed by Zoo officials as being " a 
perfect fit.” . You might re¬ 
member that, when the time 
comes for you to enjoy a ride on 
one of the Indian elephants from 
Calcutta. C. H 
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School Day Began at 4 am 

A Long, Long Time Ago 

'"Thousands of Methodists made a pilgrimage the other day 
to Hanham Mount, Kingswood, near Bristol, where John 
Wesley established his first open-air pulpit in 1739, and where 
he founded a school which celebrates its bi-centenary in 1948. 


We are accustomed today to 
people preaching in the open, 
but in John Wesley’s times it was 
considered a most eccentric 
thing for a clergyman of the 
Church of England to do. Wesley 
actually preached his first open- 
air sermon in a Bristol brickyard 
on April 2, 1739. 

He describes the scene at 
Bristol thus: “At four in the 
afternoon I submitted to be 
■ more vile,’ and proclaimed in 
the highways .the glad tidings of 
salvation, speaking from a little 
eminence in a ground adjoining 
the city to about 3000 people.” 

He used the word “vile ” 
because haughty scoffers had 
said of Wesley’s friend White- 
field that it was “vile for a clergy¬ 
man in gown and passock to vent 
his enthusiastic ravings upon a 
common.’* 

A Great Conversion 

In May 1739 John Wesley con¬ 
tinued his open-air preaching 
at Kingswood, a village about 
three miles from Bristol, and 
notorious for its population of 
coarse and blasphemous men, “so 
ignorant of the things of God 
that they seemed but one remove 
from the beasts that perish.” 

Yet Wesley and Whitefield con¬ 
verted so many of them that the 
great Methodist ' could write: 
“Kingswood does not now, as a 
year ago, resound with cursing 
and blasphemy. It is no more 
filled with drunkenness and un¬ 
cleanness.” 

Whitefield had founded a 
school for colliers’ children there 


in 1739, and in 1748 Wesley estab¬ 
lished his “new model Christian 
school ” for the sons of those 
who agreed with his teaching. 

He had very decided views on 
education, some of which today 
would be thought harmful to 
children. But it has to be remem¬ 
bered that the ardent evangelist 
looked on every child primarily 
as a soul to be saved. 

No Playtime 

Wesley’s rules for his first 
pupils at Kingswood boarding 
school were strict indeed. Parents 
had to agree to a child’s not 
being absent even for a day until 
he finally left. The pupils had 
to rise at four in the morning, 
winter and summer, and spend 
the time until five in private, 
partly in reading, partly in 
singing, partly in prayer. From 
five to six there was school 
worship. From six to breakfast 
time, work. There was no play¬ 
time; instead, the pupils worked 
at gardening, or did manual 
work indoors. Bedtime was 8 pm. 

Such strict rules could not be 
maintained; indeed they at first 
broke down so often that Wesley 
thought that “Satan had a 
special spite against the school.” 

Kingswood flourishes today as 
a thoroughly up-to-date school. 
In celebration of its bi-centenary 
the Methodist Conference intend 
to raise £50,000 to provide addi¬ 
tions to the school. 

Although things have changed 
so vastly since John Wesley’s day, 
his wonderful Christian inspira¬ 
tion still shines on. 


Bedtime Corner 

A Haymaking Adventure 


J)oris badly wanted to help 
Farmer Brown with his 
haymaking, for the mistress 
at her school had praised the 
bigger girls who had helped 
farmers in their spare time. 
But this Saturday Doris was 
in charge of her little brother 
Robin, because Mother had 
had to go to Town. 

She wondered how she could 
look after Robin and hay- 
make, too, for he was in¬ 
clined to wander off on his 
own, and there was a deep 
river near the liayfield. 



play at Little Boy Blue 
while I’m haymaking?” she 
suggested. 

At the hayfield, in his blue 
suit, Robin ran about blowing 
his toy horn; and Doris, hear¬ 


ing it, knew he was safe. But 
she became intent on her 
work, and then suddenly 
realised she hadn’t heard the 
horn for several minutes. 

Robin had disappeared. The 
others had not seen him and 
she feared that if she asked 
them to stop work and help 
find him, the farmer would be 
cross. 

Thinking anxiously about 
the river she ran to the stile 
that led to it. There things 
became more complicated. 
For in the wheatfield beyond 
a stray sheep was. eating the 
green corn. 

In desperation she wondered 
whether to chase the sheep 
out br run and find Robin. 
Then she heard a snoring 
noise from the middle of a 
nearby haycock. 

“Robin!” she exclaimed in¬ 
dignantly. 

“I’m fast asleep, like Little 
Boy Blue,” he murmured, 
“Z-Z-Z-Z.” 

She knew it was no good 
being cross. “Wind up your 
horn,” she said quickly; “the 
sheep is in the corn!” 

He followed her, blowing his 
horn lustily, and they soon 
drove out the sheep. 

“Well done, Doris—arid 
Little Boy Blue, too,” said 
Farmer Brown afterwards. 
“You’ve saved my corn. I’ll 
tell your teacher you’re my 
champion helper!” 


Sasa Rore OF THE 
Solomons 

'yy earing part native, part 
European dress, the fuzzy- 
headed son of a Solomon Islands’ 
head-hunting chieftain recently 
arrived in Western Australia to 
begin a tour during which he 
will lecture and preach the 
Gospel. He is Pastor Sasa Rore, 
a missionary of the Seventh Day 
Adventist Church. A little more 
than 40 years ago his mother was 
killed by native police in a 
punitive raid on his father’s 
village, the outcome of the tribe’s 
head-hunting activities. 

Pastor Rore’s Australian visit 
is in recognition of his work 
during the war when he organ¬ 
ised the Guadalcanal natives 
after the Japanese invasion of 
the island. His organisation not 
only supplied information to 
American and New Zealand 
forces,' but gave valuable help 
by rescuing airmen shot down 
outside their own lines. Many 
fierce air battles took place over 
a large lagoon in the Western 
Solomons, and out of 223 men 
shot down into the water, Rore’s 
men in their canoes and small 
boats saved 220. For his work 
Sasa Rore has been recom¬ 
mended for a decoration by "'the 
Americans. 

Pastor Rore’s father was para¬ 
mount chieftain on the island 
of Vela la Vella. Normally, Sasa 
Rore would have succeeded his 
father* as chieftain, but he pre¬ 
ferred to become a missionary 
instead. He speaks fluent English 
in addition to eight native 
languages. 

Mr Musquash and His 
Underwater “Haystack” 

JT'urriers at an auction of skins 
at the Beaver Hall, London, 
recently bought large numbers 
of musquash—or musk-rat— 

skins, though the pelts of these 
animals were not considered of 
much value before the war. The 



musquash, however, is not so 
fortunate as his British cousin, 
the water-rat, who is too small 
for his smooth coat to be of any 
value. 

The musquash has a head and 
body about 12 inches long and 
his tail is nearly as long. He is 
an attractive little fellow with a 
soft furry coat and not much 
neck. He lives in the rivers and 
lakes of North America and is 
an expert diver who can stay 
under water for a long time. 
During the autumn he often 
collects vast quantities of swamp 
grass, roots, and other vege¬ 
table matter which he piles into 
a sort of aquatic haystack- to 
keep him in food during the 
winter. The top of his conical¬ 
shaped pile is above the water, 
and inside it Master Musquash 
lives during the cold months, 
eating up his stack of food a bit 
at a time. 

Your Summer Holiday 

T\/Tll you please tell your news- 
” agent, well in advance, when 
you are going away from your 
home for your summer holiday so 
that he can reserve your copies 
of Children’s Newspaper until your 
return. 
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Grimethorpe’s Merry Musicians 


(Jrimethorpe, a small mining 
village in South Yorkshire, 
is very proud of the merry lads in 
the picture, for they are the 
members of what is one of the 
most ■ highly-trained schoolboys’ 
brass bands in the country. 

Grimethorpe is famous for its 
Colliery Band, which frequently 
broadcasts, but this younger one 
at the Council School is likely 
to become equally celebrated, for 
it has already broadcast a pro¬ 
gramme and, together with the 
school choir which has also 
broadcast several times, has 
made a sound film for the 
Gaumont British Children's 
Cinema Clubs, as well as a trailer 
film of the National Anthem 
which’ is to be distributed 
throughout the world. 

The boys' band was only 
started two and a half years ago, 
and it consists entirely of lads of 
eleven and twelve years of age 
who began practising when they 
were nine. The band has now a 


full complement of 27 players 
and has given many concerts in 
Yorkshire. 

The boys intend to continue as 
a Junior Band when they leave 
school, and they have shown a 
praiseworthy thoughtfulness for 
those who will follow them in 
the Grimethorpe Schoolboys 
Band; for they intend to leave 
their present instruments to the 
future boy bandsmen and are 
now raising funds to buy them¬ 
selves a new set of instruments 
ready for the time when they 
form themselves into a Junior 
Band. 

There will be no difficulty 
about a schoolboy band to 
follow in their footsteps for there 
is already a waiting list of boys 
wanting to join the band. 
At the Grimethorpe Council 
School music lessons are popular 
indeed! 

Such enthusiasm is an inspira¬ 
tion to young musicians every¬ 
where. 


Abraham Parker of Egypt 


P]gypt, as a vital link in British 
Commonwealth communica¬ 
tions with the East, engages the 
attention of us all just now.. So 
she did exactly a century ago 
this month, when Ibrahim Pasha, 
son of Mehemet Ali, visited 
England. 

Mehemet Ali, an Albanian 
Turk who combined soldiering 
with tobacco dealing, had made 
himself Viceroy of Egypt, and 
when Ibrahim reached England 
official thanks were ’tendered, 
through him, to his father for 
having maintained unbroken 
our overland communications 
with India. That was in days 
long before the Suez Canal. 

Ibrahim was a brave and gifted 
soldier, but given to ways that 
caused the world to doubt his 
sanity at times. He was gentle 
and courteous enough here; he 
dined at Buckingham Palace 
with Queen Victoria, and was 
honoured by statesmen. The 


people of London delighted in 
him, dubbing him “Abraham, 
Parker of Egypt”; and one of 
the spectators who watched.him 
drive in state through St James’s 
Park was a boy of, five, who grew 
up to become Lord Cromer, “the 
maker of modern Egypt.” 

Ibrahim, fierce man of war, 
had experiences of international 
conferences; but his methods, 
while they would have appealed 
to Hitler and Mussolini, differed 
greatly from ours and the m’ore 
enlightened Egypt of today. One 
such conference was that to 
settle religious differences be¬ 
tween representatives of his own 
faith and representatives of a 
powerful rival sect called the 
Wahabis. As the parties had not 
come to an agreement at the end 
of three days, Ibrahim announced 
that he must decide the matter 
himself. His solution was severely 
simple; he caused the leaders of 
the Wahabis to be executed! • 


SCOURING THE WHITE HORSE 


^ plea has been made for 
scouring anew the Great 
White Horse on the Berkshire 
Downs, which during the war 
was overlaid with turf so that it 
would not guide the German 
bombers. 

The turf, however, has always 
threatened to encroach on it, 
without assistance, and in the 
18th century the scouring of the 
White Horse was undertaken by 
the Lord of the Manor every 
seven years. It became a festival 
which Judge Hughes, who wrote 


Tom Brown’s Schooldays, de¬ 
scribed as late as 1857. 

The Berkshire White Horse is 
totally unlike those carved else¬ 
where. It is 355 feet from nose 
to tail, and 120 feet from ear to 
hoof. It has such a strange head 
that some have called it a 
dragon; but it has a resemblance 
to spme of the horses on early 
British coins, such as that of 
Cunobelinus, the Cymbeline of 
Shakespeare. The first mention 
of it is in a 12th-century docu¬ 
ment of the Abbey of Abingdon. 
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The Furnace in the Science News The Lighthouse Men 


Forest 


YY/estern Australia’s first attempt to foster heavy industry is 
vv being made at Wundovvie, 40 miles east of Perth, where 
a charcoal iron and steel industry has been established by the 
State Government. 



Trinity Monday—this year on June 17—the Corporation 
of Trinity House holds court at its headquarters near 
the Tower of London for the election of officers. Afterwards, 

_ r following an ancient custom, the Brethren attend a special 

La'S!®? service at the nearby church of St Olave. 


The State is a country three 
times as big as Germany; it is 
a territory of huge, forests and 
bushlands, of immense plains 
and great grazing estates. But 
it is rich in mineral resources, 
and gold, . iron ore, and tin lie 
beneath the wooded hills and 
the hot plains. 

Lack of a good coking coal has 
been considered the principal 
barrier to iron and steel pro¬ 
duction in the West. But there 
are. stores of charcoal in the 
hardwood forests; and charcoal 
blast .furnaces produce' pig iron 
of a very high quality, relatively 
free from, the impurities found 
in coke-produced pig iron. In 
fact, charcoal iron demands a 
price 30 per cent higher than 
coke iron in America. 

Wundowie has been well chosen 
as the centre of the new industry, 
■ for not only does it lie in great 
hardwood forests blit there are 
deposits Of quality ore on the 
site, convenient to the main 
eastern 'railway and within half 
a mile of the Goldfields Water 


Supply pipeline. The plant is 
compact; material is mechanic¬ 
ally handled wherever possible, 
and when the blast furnace 
is ready it will maintain ah 
output of 25 tons of pig iron a 
day. As by-products, wood 
naphtha and glacial acetic acid 
will* be drawn off. 

Employees will be housed in a 
modern community centre near 
the plant. 

The significance of Wundowie 
is far greater than might be im¬ 
plied in a relatively small in¬ 
dustrial plant in the ranges to 
the east of Perth. Western Aus¬ 
tralia’s grain harvests and its 
sheep and cattle stations have 
made it a giant primary pro¬ 
ducer; it has unlimited pos¬ 
sibilities ahead with the establish¬ 
ment of secondary industries. 
Immature and undeveloped, it 
needs population and its in¬ 
dustrial expansion must keep 
pace. Wundowie is a first step 
towards increased production, 
employment, and progress in 
Western Australia. 


APPLES FROM NEW ZEALAND 


J)uring the war years New 
Zealanders became used to 
eating many more apples than 
in former years. Before 1940 
New Zealand exported about 50 
million lbs of apples a year 
to Britain. Because there were 
no ships available in 1940 and 
1941 to bring their apples to 
Britain the New Zealanders 
ate an extra 25 or 30 lbs of 
the fruit per head. When the 
United States entered the war 


WHATEVER THE SPREAD— 
HOVIS BREAD 



How delicious is. a slice or two 
of HOVIS with jam, marmalade 
or any of the things you use 
on ordinary bread ! Remember, 
the added nourishment in 

tidVtf 

MAKES IT A MEAL 


BEST BAKERS BAKE IT 

Macclesfield 


large quantities of New Zealand 
apples went to American soldiers 
and sailors in the Pacific. 

This year the New Zealand 
apple harvest was the best since 
1941, and an extra 20 million 
lbs of apples will be eaten 
by New Zealanders. Part of the 
crop will be dehydrated and 
made available when supplies of 
fresh fruit come to an end. 
But, best news of all is that 
about ten per cent of the whole 
crop is being shipped to Britain. 
Ships will load a quarter of a 
million cases of apples at New 
Zealand ports during May and 
June. This is only one-fifth of 
the quantity of apples that New 
Zealand sent to Britain before 
the war, but so much space in 
the ships is taken up with other 
good things to eat, such as butter, 
cheese, and mutton, that more 
cannot be sent this year. 

So we shall have one apple out 
of every ten picked in New Zea¬ 
land. That means about one 
New Zealand apple for every 
man, woman, and child in 
Britain. 


Lord Louis Says 


Goodbye 


^dmiral Lord Louis Mount- 
batten has been an inspiring 
leader, beloved by all with whom 
he came in contact while he held 
the South-East Asia Command. 
Prom Ceylon he moved eastwards 
with his victorious forces, and 
until a few days ago he was at 
Singapore. 

Before he left this great British 
port in the East, en route for 
London and the victory parade. 
Admiral Lord Louis bade a formal 
goodbye to those whom'he had 
led so well. He presented a 
Japanese gun and a Union Jack 
at the parting ceremony. 

So ends the story of Admiral 
Lord Louis Mountbatten in 
South-East Asia, the story of 
a great leader and a great 
campaign. 


Forty Years On 

Jn the new edition of a standard 
work on Astronomy, the 
preface casts a backward glance 
on what the astronomers have 
learnt of our .Solar System in the 
40 years since the first edition 
was published. 

A new planet, Pluto, has been 
discovered, two additional moons 
on Jupiter, carbon dioxide in 
the atmosphere of Venus, and 
ammonia and methane in three 
of the four major planets, 
Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and 
Neptune. 

The Astronomer Royal, Sir 
H. Spencer Jones, has ascertained 
with precision the distance from 
us of the Surf, and so given a 
new yardstick for the measure¬ 
ment of other distances in our 
system. 

A Voyage to the Moon 

Ji^ow that visions are about of 
atomic energy driving rocket 
ships to the Moon, we may con¬ 
sider what the voyage would be 
like. 

These “space ships ” would be 
sealed, and air-conditioned inside; 
and w’ould have to carry their 
own hangars. These, like the 
ships, would have to be pressur¬ 
ised to compensate for the lack 
of atmosphere lest they should 
burst. The voyagers also would 
have to wear pressurised divers’ 
suits, electrically heated for night 
use, in Moon nights when the 
temperature falls 243 degrees 
Fahrenheit below zero. 

The Age of the Earth 

ThiE Earth is certainly growing 
no younger, but Professor 
Arthur Holmes, PRS, of Edin¬ 
burgh, has now put up its age 
by a thousand' million years. 
Some 2000 million years had been 
asserted by the geologists in 
defiance of Lord Kelvin’s mathe¬ 
matical demonstration that they 
were very far out. But that was 
before radium had been found,, 
and the calculation of the time 
taken by its slow decay into lead 
through the ages was left out. 

Professor Holmes now asserts 
that the lead ore, as we know it, 
came from the granite rocks 
before it was so concentrated, 
and that fact, together with what 
we have learnt of radio-active 
• uranium and thorium, raises the 
age of the Earth to 3000 million 
years. 

The Looking Glass 

^lice now sees through the 
Looking Glass in fact. A new 
"looking ” glass has recently been 
exhibited, not, however, as a 
substitute for a' mirror, but 
with the opposite purpose of 
showing that from 1 a plate of 
glass treated with a newly- 
invented .coating, the tiresome 
reflections from a glass-fronted 
picture, or a glass-fronted shop 
can be eliminated. This has been 
done in some shops by curved 
■sheets of glass; but the problem 
of the ■glass covering a picture 
was left unsolved. 

A scientific advantage of the 
new glass is that the multiple 
reflections from lenses in optical 
' instruments, microscopes, or tele¬ 
scopes can be reduced so that 
more light on objects viewed can 
be thrown. 


In former times this 
annual ceremony was 
more picturesque. The 
Brethren would journey 
in their state barge from 
Tower Stairs to Deptford, 
where, in their own guild¬ 
hall, the business was 
conducted. They then 
marched in procession 
to the church of St 
Nicholas, while flowers 
were strewn in. their path 
by girls clad in white. It 
was a pleasant and time- 
honoured custom, and 
this is how it began: 



■ In the year 1512 a little 
company of mariners met 

in the church of St 5*® uwcu uluw *a LC i umu 

Nicholas, Deptford, and «irienmy lighthouses, the first being 
formed themselves into Dea “>n on a the Nore> in th e Thames 
what they quaintly called rock / shore Estuary _ curiously enough 


gerous coastal waters, 
the Trinity House pilots. 

The Corporation have 
lighthouse and seamarks 
control extending over 
the British Isles, the 
Channel Islands, and 
Gibraltar. They also re¬ 
move wrecks that are a 
danger to navigation, 
examine candidates for 
nautical certificates, send 
nautical assessors to sit 
with judges at the Court 
of Admiralty, and main¬ 
tain almshouses and 
pensions for aged pilots 
and shipmasters. 

Lightships were estab¬ 
lished much later than 


“Guild of the Holy, Blessed, and 
undividable Trinity and of 
St Clement"; and they chose 
Saint Nicholas and .Saint 
Clement as patrons, because of 
their legendary associations with 
the sea. 

The Guild, or Brotherhood, was 
formed specially for the benefit 
of seafarers, and they had as 
their chief objects the placing 
and maintaining of beacons, 
lighthouses, buoys, and seamarks 
around our coasts. On the tower 
of the church of St Nicholas at 


the Nore lightship was founded 
by. a private individual, but the 
Corporation took it over later, 
and put a new vessel in its 
place. The lantern of the original 
ship was lit by a candle, and 
suspended from a yardarm. How 
different from a modern light¬ 
ship, with its haif-a-million 
candle-power lantern supported 
on a steel mast! 

Trinity House today is honoured 
everywhere as. an institution 
giving unceasing practical ex¬ 
pression, in peace and war, to 


Deptford they set their first the age-old tradition of the 
beacon, and at Caister, Norfolk, brotherhood of the sea. It is 
they built their first lighthouse. _ strange to think that it had 
In the short space of two years humble beginnings in a meeting 


from the time of formation, the 
Brotherhood had become so im¬ 
portant, and the value of their 
work so universally recognised, 
that they were granted a charter 
by King Henry VIII “for the 
relief, increase, and augmentation 
of the shipping of this Realm of 
England." 

By virtue of the charter the 
Brotherhood was able to extend 
operations, and so today, under 
the name, The Corporation of 
Trinity House, they not only light 
our coasts, but train and grant 
licences to those skilful men who 
guide ships through the dan- 


in a London church over 
centuries ago. 


four 


SUN POWER 

Jn Tiflis, capital of Georgia, a 
new type of public baths has 
been opened. 

Over the pipes through which 
the water flows into the baths 
are large sheets of aluminium 
painted black, and over these in 
turn there is a big glass cupola. 
By this means the concentrated 
rays of the sun can heat the 
water in the baths to tempera¬ 
tures between 60 and 70 degrees. 


Brian 

always 


is 



His energy and spirits are amazing. 
Simply bubbling over with life. 
Keeps you “ on the go.” 

But you would rather have him 
that way than peevish, cross and 
poorly! Mother certainly knows 
best when she gives an ailing child 
‘California Syrup of Figs.’ When 
bilious, sick or constipated, this 
natural laxative quickly corrects 
upsets of the system, and the little 
one is soon “ as right as ninepence.” 



California 
Syrup of Figs 
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The Bran Tub 


BOZO BONES 

Qnce a fellow. Bozo Bdnes, 
Played the fife in wildest 
tones. 

Every time that he would play 
All the neighbours fled away. 

Bozo played with gusto grand. 
Sounded like a one-man band. 
Squeaks went high and squawks 
went low. 

Trills, crescendos—doh to doh. 
One day Bozo blew so strong 
That the breeze swept him along. 
He went high and he went low; 

Where he w r ent to- 

/ 

don’t 

know! 

Maxim to Memorise 

^ quiet conscience sleeps in 
thunder. 

UNREHEARSED 

“D° you ever do anything in 
the acrobatic line?” asked 
the manager, engaging a new 
variety artist. 

“Only at a certain season of 
the year,” was the reply. 
“When?” 

“When there’s ice about.” 


Jack© and Chimp’s Amphibious Camp 



Other Worlds 

Tn the' evening Mars and Venus 
are in the west, and Jupiter 
is in the south, . 

The picture Wrnmmmim ifH 
shows the Moon I 
as it may be 1 
seen at 10 
o'clock, BST, r 'mms 
on Friday even¬ 
ing, June 14. 


I. Jacko and Chimp planned 
to camp out by the river. 

COCKNEY CAUTION 

r JpHE country couple wanted to 
take a souvenir of London 
back with them, so they asked 
a small lad to fill their empty 
lemonade bottle with water from 
the famous Thames. 

“It’s only half full,” they 
protested when he came back. 

“Well, you see, the tide’s low, 
and if I fill it, when the tide 
rises it will overflow!” 

The Game of Flattery 

JJep.e is a game to test your 
command of English. 

Sit in a circle, and, taking it 
in turn, a flattering sentence 
must be said about your left- 
hand neighbour, each adjective 
beginning with the same letter, 
starting with A and going on 
through the alphabet. 

A used adjective is taboo to 
the rest, and the player who has 
the first chance with A must be 
the last with B as, of course, the 
sentences become more difficult 
as adjectives get used up. 



Sound teeth are among the most valuable possessions you 
can ensure for your child. Here is a way to make certain 
he keeps them clean and healthy : see that he brushes them 
with Phillips’ Dental Magnesia twice a day. 

Regular use of Phillips’ Dental Magnesia, which is the one 
toothpaste containing ★‘Milk of Magnesia’, neutralizes 
harmful mouth acids and helps to keep teeth white and 
free from decay. Make sure your child’s future includes that 
sparkling Magnesia smile ! 

Sold everywhere l/ld. and !/IO|d. 

Phillips Denial Magnesia 

B ® (Regd.) 

“Milk of Magnesia ” is the trade mark of Phillips ’ preparation of magnesia. 


• 2. But the bull strongly objected 
to their using his field. 

Riddles About Countries 

WHV are tall stories like goods 
brought from Australia? 
Because they are far fetched. 

Why is Denmark like the first 
U in cucumber? Because it is 
between two C’s (seas). 

Why is Eire likely to become 
a very rich country? Because 
its capital is always Dublin 
(doubling). 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Elusive Otters. On several 
occasions Don had heard a 
strange flute-like whistle coming 
from the direction of the mill- 
stream. Despite careful investi¬ 
gations he could see nothing to 
account for the whistling. 

"Otters,” said Farmer Gray 
briefly, hearing of the mystery. 
“It is the call they give when all 
is well; if alarmed they emit a 
shrill bark. Otters are not so 
rare as is generally imagined. 
The reason they are so seldom 
seen is due to their shyness. 
Although popular with lovers of 
wild life, they are disliked by 
fishermen, on account of the 
havoc they wreak among the 
fish.” 

Tongue Twister 

tired tidy tiger tied a tidy 
tie tighter to tidy her tiny 
untidy tiger. 

Children’s Hour 

BBC programmes from Wednesday. 
June 12, to Tuesday, June 18. 

WEDNESDAY, ' 5.0 The Nixie 
from Rotterdam; Talk oil. Thurs¬ 
day’s Children’s Concert. 

THURSDAY, 5.0 Panther Boy; 
Concert by the BBC Northern 
Orchestra. Scottish, 5.0 Prize¬ 
winners' of Musical - Festivals. 
Welsh, 5.0 News and Music from 
. Czechoslovakia; . Better than 
Better; Bird .Watching; Music 
oh Two Pianos. . 

FRIDAY, 5.0 Sam .Swagger; The 
Tregower Inheritance (Part 4). 

SATURDAY, 5.0 Sydney Mac- 
Evvan (songs); 5.15 Inversnecky 
Bairns. ' Northern' Ireland, 5.0 
Irish Stew; I Want to be an 
Actor; Stories. 

SUNDAY, 5.0 The Samplers; 
.The Trough of Bowland. Scot¬ 
tish, 5.0 Minstrels and Makars. 

MONDAY, 5.0 Uncle Remus; 
Plantation songs: The Rooster 
jand the Grain'of Barley. 5.40 
Camp Cooking. Midland, 5.0 The 
Bird Pipe; Songs; Toys . for 
Christmas; Young Artists. North, 
5.0 The Week’s Programmes; 
Nursery Sing-song; News from 
Chester Zoo; Is This Your. Hobby? 
Scottish, 5.0 Redcap the Ell; 
duets and solos. 

TUESDAY, 5.0 The Bear Garden; 
Competition result; Victor Hard¬ 
ing (songs). 5.40 Cricket—by 
F. N. S. Creek. North, Learning 
to Dive; Schubert; Children in 
Other Lands. Scottish, 5.0 Your 
Own Ideas. Welsh, 5.0 Programme 
in Welsh. 


3. So they camped on the river, 
which was even more fun. 

TIT-BIT 

"]Vl OTHER says she mus * ; have 
those sandwiches back,” 
said a boy rushing up to his 
father who was umpiring a 
cricket match, in the luncheon 
interval. 

“But I ate them before the 
game started.” 

“Then she’ll have to clean 
your shoes with salmon and 
shrimp paste, because she put the 
brown boot polish in the sand¬ 
wiches.” 
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A WET WEATHER" GAME 

'J'his is equally good for one, two, 
or more players. 

A two-and-a-half-inch square 
divided into half-inch squares 
(there will, of course, be. twenty- 
five of these), should be drawn on 
separate sheets of paper by the 
players, each of whom in turn 
shuts his eyes and picks from 'a 
book a letter. This he can write 
in any of the small squares-on 
his piece of paper. All the others 
must then write down this letter, 
but in any square they wish to 
choose. 

This is continued until all the 
squares are filled, the object 
being to make as many words as 
possible with the given letters 
when reading down, across, or 
diagonally. Five points are 
scored for five-letter words, four 
for four, and three for three, but 
none for under three. 
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THE MONKEY 
THE OWL 
& THE 
APPLE TREE 


A Monkey observed a Tree on which tiny apples were 
beginning to form.. He was about to pick a handful 
when a wise Old Owl seated in-the branches of the 
Tree counselled him thus : “ Why not wait until the 
fruit is ripe ? Then it will be big, and fit to eat.” But 
the' Monkey would not be dissuaded, and after eating 
his fill of the green apples suffered grievously. 

To-day’s Moral to this Savings Fable is : 

Wait until the time is ripe—before you think of spending 
your savings ! Later on, the shops will be sparkling with 
lovely things. Keep on saving, ready for that time ! Keep 
on buying,'whenever you can, 6 d., 2/6, or 5/- 

NATIONAL 
SAVINGS STAMPS 


I titled by the National Savings Committee 
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